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FROM THE JOURNAL OF JOB SCOTT. 








, Under the exercises, conflicts, and deep inward 
trials, which I had to experience through this 


» § year, it has gradually, from time to time, been 


ned and sealed on my mind, that a great part 
the Scriptures, which many generally under- 
ettaod to speak only of outward things, is either 
oily a metaphorical or allegorical relation and 
description of things inward, expressed by out- 
rd images or representations, or that the real 
Pymtward acts and occurrences may be understood, 
by the truly enlightered mind, to convey much 
‘award and spiritual instruction. God’s design 
‘isto confound the wisdom of the wise, and bring 
to ncught the understanding of the prudent. 
‘Hebas hid, and will hide, divine things from the 
Wise and prudent, and reveal them unto babes. 
The natural man not only does not, but cunnot 
"} know them, because they are only “ spiritually 
- discerned.” To this purpose Christ spake in 
parables, that such as had an eye inward to the 
_ divine light, which alone gives the true spiritual 
rning, might understand, receive, and know 
the mysteries of his kingdom, while all the wise 
and learned could but guess, mistake, stumble, 
ind be confounded. So when the disciples asked 
why he spake in parables, he informed them 
was because it was given to them to know these 
Abings, but to others it was not given. It was 
)Bot given to them to the exclusion of others in 
he same state of inward seeking, docility, and 
thild-like simplicity. 
.,God’s design was then, and ever will be, to 
hide these things from all such as are striving to 
wthem by their own mere natural powers. 
=Phey may, and do, study the Scriptures, and rea- 
Very copiously upon them, and think they 
rly comprehend their meaning; and yet re- 
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main in total darkness, as to the spiritual im- 
port, meaning, and mystery of many passages 
which they are strongly persuaded they under- 
stand rightly. 

Before this wisdom and creaturely comprehen- 
sion the stumbling-block is, by God’s determi- 
nation and counsel, daid ; on purpose laid, that 
man ever may stumble and fall, and be snared and 
taken, so long as he goes this way to work to un- 
derstand divine things : not that God determines 
any certain number of persons shall so stumble,and 
be snared, &c. but all universally on this ground, 
and in this wisdom ; for through all ages it is true, 
‘if any manthinketh thathe knoweth any thing, 
he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know.” 
Even Paul declares, “‘I koow nothing by my- 
self.”” 

While Paul thought he knew something di- 
vine by or of himself, his reasoning rose against 
the Messiah, and with all his might he fought 
against the only true way of salvation. So, in 
degree, it will be with a]l; if they think they 
know, even any thing divine of themselves, 
or by the exercise of their own creaturely facul- 
ties, they have never yet learned any thing as they 
ought: for as soon as they know any thing as 
they ought, they see and know that they knew 
nothing by or of themselves; but are altogether 
beholden to a spiritual discerning from the di- 
vine light shining in their hearts, to give them 
this knowledge. Hence, says the apostle, “ God, 
who commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined (take notice where this shio- 
ing is) in our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Here, first, it is God that hath shined ; second- 
ly, it is “in our hearts ;” thirdly, it is togive us 
what we had not before, and could not have with- 
out this inshining, that is, the light of the know- 
ledge of his own glory ; fourthly, it is “in the 
face of Jesus Christ.” It is only in his face, 

his inward appearance, whereby he causeth his 
Jace to shine wpon us, in order that we may be 
saved, that we can ever see “the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God;” according to 
the true saying, “In hislightshall weseelight.” 
His light shining “in our hearts,” is the only 
possible medium wherein and whereby we can 
ever see God, or clearly discern his glory: for it 
is an eternal truth, “ whatsoever doth make man_ 
ifest is light.” Natural light manifests natura) 
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things, and spiritual and divine light, spiritual 
and divine things. As water rises but to the 
height of the fountain head ; and as effects can- 
not exceed their causes; so vothing short of di- 
vine light, a real, substantial ray from God him- 
self, an emanation of his own holy light, life, 
and substance, can ever fully manifest him to 
the mind of man. 

The outward sun can only be seen through 
the medium of its own light. Nothing lower or 
less can ever manifest or reveal it. A thousand 
other lights may be lighted up, or schemes con- 
trived to exhibit or reveal its glory; but it is 
impossible they should ever doit. The sun is 
essential ight in itself: Other lights may show 
many other objects ; but any less lights will be 
swallowed up, or outshone by the rays of the sun, 
and cannot manifest the sun. Any greater or 
brighter light, if such could be in natural things, 
instead of revealing or showing us the sun, would 
but outshine, and so obscure it ; as we see the sun 
itself outshines, obscures, or hides wholly from 
our view, the stars that glow, and in brightness 
shine by night, when the sunbeams are with- 
drawn from our eyes, and let the lesser lights ap- 
pear. SoGod can never be seen, bat in his own 
divine light. He ever is light, and dwells al- 
ways in the light, and “in him ts no darkness 
at all.” What then can ever manifest or reveal 
him, but his own light, by which he shineth in 
our heprts, to give us to know him, and behold 
his glory. 

—— 

Those that are bound for heaven, must be wil- 
ling to swim against the stream; and must not 
do as most do, but as the bes¢ do. 





EXTRACT OF PAUL’S SPEECH TO THE BISHOP 
OF CRETE. 
RY HUGH TURFORD. 
(Continued from page 615.) 


Eighth question. Were not the Scriptures writ- 
ten for our learning? and are they not a suffi- 
cient rule of righteousness ? 

Answer. Tke Scriptures are called a rule, but 
who can walk thereby, unless he be inspired with 
the good Spirit of God? 

The Israelites had only ten commands written 
on tables of stone; but they had many other 
statutes and judgments proceeding from a right- 
eous Judge, written in their books, and not ee 
read but expounded unto them every Sabbat 
day, in order that they might walk in righteous 
paths. But though they had the words of God 
in their books, many of them had not the fear 
of God in their hearts. They thought they had 
a great zeal for an outward worship and form of 
devotion ; yet they were ungodly in life and con- 
versation, 

And what shall I say of us who are called 
Christians? We have the words of God and 


the words of Christ, the words of the prophets 
and the words of the apostles, in our books — 
we have many precepts of righteousness ;—but 
do we guide our steps thereby? or can we, with- 
out the aid of divine grace? 

The Christian’s rule of righteousness is Christ's 
direction. Let all who say the Scriptures are theig 
rule, examine their abilities to walk by their rule, 
Are they lights to the world? Do their good 
works glorify God? or do their lives shame the 
Christian profession? Are we so far from com- 
mitting adultery that we have not so much asa 
lustful thought? Are we so far guided by the 
truth, that every word that proceeds out of our 
mouth by way of promise is sure and steadfast? 
Can we refrain from smiting when we are smit- 
ten? Can we give our cloak to him that sues mg 
at the law, and wrongfully takes away our coat? 
Can we love our enemies? Can we bless them 
that curse us? Can we do good to them that 
hate us? Can we pray for them that despiteful 
ly use us? Can we depend on God’s providence, 
without taking care what we shall eat or what 
we shall drink? (Can we do unto all men inall 
things whatsoever we would that they should 
do unto us? 

This is Christ’s yoke; can we bow our hearts: 
and minds thereunto? This is Christ’s b ., 
can we bear it? He said his yoke was easy and 
bis burden light; but if these things are fo 
hard and too heavy a burden to us, it is because) 
we have not his grace or his spirit; we havea” 
Christian name, but are not in the Christian mi 
ture and spirit; we have a rule, but have 1 
power to walk by our rule; and then what go 
does our rule do us? ¥ 

If ever we think to walk by Scripture rules,—_ 
if ever we intend to keep our Lord’s commands, _ 
—and if we would lead a righteous, godly life in” 
this present world, we must turn in to the 
of God in our own hearts; for that gives us pow / 
er to keep to our rule. ; 

It was for want of grace, that the Israelites a 
7 














not keep the commands of Moses; and it is 
want of grace, that Christians do not keep 
Christ’s commands. He lays no other burden 
on us than what he bore himself. The fulnest) 
of grace that dwelt in him made all these things ” 
easy to him ; and as we grow in grace till W 
become filled therewith, they will be easy un 
us also. Grace mortifies sin, and when sin ® 
mortified, nothing is easier than to lead a right 
eous life. Ee: 

Objection. But some may say, our dependence, 
for life and salvation is not on works of 
eousness, but on faith. We believe, and 
fore hope to be saved. 

Answer. I know that is the de 





ndence 


many, and we all think we have faith ; but is! 
a faith that purifies the heart, and makes ¢ 
bodies fit temples for the Holy Spirit? 

Paul put the Corinthians on an examin 
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of themselves,—on a trial and proof of their 
faith; and it would not be amiss if all who count 
themselves believers did prove themselves by the 
same touchstone. ‘“ Know ye not” said Paul, 
“that Christ is in you except ye be reprobates.” 

Was Christ in the Corinthians? And is he 
not in all men that turn from ungodliness, and 
come to have their hearts purified ? 

How can we know the only true God, if we do 
not behold his presence? How can we know 
our Saviour, if he be not in us, to save us from 
our spiritual enemies? And this is life eternal, 
not only to hear of a God and a Saviour, but to 
know him,—to feel the power of God,—and to 
be witnesses of Christ’s salvation. These are 
believers, and true believers; for their eyes have 
seen what they believe. 

True faith and works of righteousness go to- 
gether. He that hath the one hath the other; 
and divine grace is the spring from which both 
proceed. But the ungodly, the graceless, and 
the reprobate have neither. 

Ninth question. If inward and spiritual grace 
be sufficient to teach us our duty towards God 
and man, and to establish us in righteousness,— 
wherefore was there an outward ministry? and 
to what end were apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
pastors and teachers given to the church? 

Answer. Paul, as he told king Agrippa, was 
made a minister and a witness. He was a wit- 
ness of the powerful operation of grace in his 
own soul, and so could tell others what it would 
do for them. 

In a state of degeneracy, all men are strangers 
to grace ; they know not the Lord. The work 
of the ministry is to open the understandings of 
all auch, and to turn them to this heavenly 
teacher; since nothing else can enable us to lead 
& sober, righteous, godly life in this present 
world. And as some were to plant, so others 
were to water, that no young plants might 
wither before they come to be rooted and ground- 
ed in the truth. 

In the primitive times we find some declined 
from what they had attained to; because they 


such only are qualified to minister to others, as 
are what Paul after his conversion was, not only 
a minister but a witness of what he testified,— 
even such as have known the way of God’s salva- 
tion themselves, and are come through the 
teachings of grace in themselves, to that strength 
and perfection, as to deny all ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world. 





A good example, which like the small taper 
gives light to read by, is preferable to the blazing 
meteor, which raises astonishment, but soon 
leaves us in darkness. 





SELECTIONS FROM THE LIFE AND EXPERIENCE 
OF THOMAS BULMAN. 


(Continued from page 619.) 


The diary at this point is discontinued ; but 
occasional memorandums prove that the work of 
grace was still going forward. One of these 
memorandums is as follows :— 

It is lovely and reviving to exhort the dis- 
obedient to leave off that course of life which is 
so contrary to the Lord’s will; oh that I could 
do it with that humility, tenderness and holy 
boldness, whieh would prevent the cause from 
suffering by me. Perfect the work in me, O 
my God! that my example may reprove, as well 
as my words. 

Under the date 1777 are the following re- 
marks :—‘‘ When in profession with those called 
Methodists, very many were the blessed visita- 
tions of God to my soul; still it was revealed to 
me that there was a more spiritual and divine 
worship to be known, but that for that I must 
wait the Lord’s time. 

Travelling on in his fear, and pressing after a 
more spiritual worship and greater purity of soul, 
I attended a meeting at the burial ofa Friend, 
where I met with the Beloved of my soul, great- 
ly to my comfort, insomuch that at my return 
home I was made, like the eunuch formerly, to 
goon my way rejoicing Sol kept frequenting 


kept not with their true guide, and with and for | Friends’ Meetings, tillit appeared right to request 


such, Paul had to travail in birth again. As 
plants are not grounded as soon as they are 
planted, so men are not established in righteous- 
hess as soon’ as they are turned from unright- 
eousness. Hence, such as were strong were to 
Watch over the weak, and lend them a helping 
hand in their travels, until they all came in the 
unity of the Spirit to be perfect men ; and then 
there was no more need of man’s help. We all 
become perfect men when a right spirit comes 
to have the whole government in us. 

But who are fit to plant and to water? Surely 
no ungodly man, for such have not the spirit of 
Christ; such know not the way of God’s salva- 
tion themselves, and so cannot direct others 
thereto, nor lend them a hand therein. But 


my admittance into membership with them.” 

Thomas Bulman’s faith had now become 
strong in the promise of the Most High to his 
church, “ All thy children shall be taught of the 
Lord ;” and in that of Christ, that the Spirit of 
Truth should guide his disciples into all truth. 
By attention to the convictions and openings of 
this Spirit, he had been awakened to a sense of 
the sinfulness of sin and to his need of a Saviour, 
had been given to feel the mercy of God in his 
dear Son to repenting sinners, and had been led 
onward in the way of holiness ; and in the further. 
manifestations of the Spirit he was now given to 

receive the contrariety of the ministry ofithe 
Episcopal Church, in its appointment, monopoly, 
authority, exercise and support, to the cxeeaits 
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of the primitive church, and the principles and 
precepts of Christ and his apostles ; and he felt 
it laid upon him of the Lord to refuse an active 
compliance with the unrighteous laws of the land 
enjoining the payment of tithes for the support 
of this ministry. On this subject he writes :— 


21st of 7th mo. 1777. This was a day of 
great exercise of mind with me on account of 
tithes. I may just unbosom myself, and note 
down a few particulars to help me in time to 
come, that I may return praise to my Heavenly 
Father for his preserving hand and fatherly care 
over me. I could not pay tithes to support a 
ministry which I believed was not according to 
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how he gathers his lambs in his arms! Who 


ever trusted in him and was deceived? Now I~ 


am on the banks of deliverance, will I sing to my. 
Well-beloved a song. He hath brought me out 
of the mire and clay, and set my feet upon a 
rock ; he hath ordered and established my goings; 
he hath put a new song in my mouth, even of 
praise and thanksgiving ; he hath given me the 
oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness; but I am not able to 
impress these feelings on the minds of my friends 
according to the flesh, and they cannot share with 
me in my joy. 

The brother mentioned in the preceding me- 


Scripture. My father and brother were very | morandum afterwards became much enlightened 
zealous for “The Church,” as they called it, and | 00 the subject of tithes, and though he did not 
would not by any means forbear rendering to the | become a Friend, he rejoiced in seeing his brother 
priest what they estimated his dues. This made | bear a faithful testimony against tithes. 

my burden the heavier, as I had no horse of my | When Thomas Bulman believed the time had 
own, but was obliged to borrow from them to- come at which he ought to request admittance 
lead home my crop. My father desired me to into membership with Friends, he addressed the 


go to tell the priest to come aod take the tithe following letter to Carlisle Monthly Meeting : 


hay ; this I refused to do, and told him plainly I | 
could neither do so, nor send any other person on | 


that errand ; so he went himself: and when about 
to lead the hay from the field, my brother would 
load the carts himself, to prevent my taking that 
set out for the tithe, away with the rest; and he 
said the man and I should take the other into 
the house. This being the case, I thought I 
might have been excused from farther trouble. 
Oh this flesh, how unwilling to suffer! But 
this would not do; my burden still remained, 
and my life was bitter. I knew that in the place 
where I lived, there were none who refused to 
pay tithes for conscience’ sake but myself, but I 
felt constrained to be faithful to the testimony 
given me to bear; and I durst not omit using 
the utmost of my endeavors to be faithful to my 
duty. 


to keep to the inward light and power of the 


I was encouraged by the fatherly in- 
structions of my friend, Thomas Blair, of Solport, | 


Irthington, 18th of 8th mo. 1777. 

Many have been the impressions of my mind 
to request my admittance into membership with 
Friends, but now it appears with solemn weight. 
As Paul said the love of God constrained him to 
preach, so has it constrained me to request this. 
[ trust that in degree, the same love has enabled 
me to take up the cross, not only outwardly, but 


likewise in renouncing my own will, whichis / 


contrary to the will of God, and to let his will be 
my law. Glory be to his name, which is as oint- 
ment poured forth; it is of his abundant loving 
kindness, and of his free mercy, that he hath 
visited my soul with the dayspring from on high ; 
not for any works which I have done. So, if I 
may, I desire to be one with you, as I hope some 
of you are on» with Christ, or at least right dear 
in his sight. I have renounced all fellowship 
with others, and am clearly convinced this is the 
most spiritual and divine way of worship. Bless- 


Spirit which was able to carry me through exer- | ed be God! since I tirst gave up to request this, 
cises which nothing else could do. Thus en- | oh, the sweet enjoyments I have had under his 
couraged, I gathered strength, and firmly resolved wing! I have at seasons been under the shadow 
not to charge my conscience with any fear of | of his wing with great delight, and his fruit was 
man. I told my brother my trouble, and desir- | sweet to my taste. Glory and honor be to his 
ed he would bring away that left for tithe with , name! for he is giving me victory over my be- 
the rest, for I could not wrong my conscience by | setting sins, and will, I trust, lead me on from 
leaving it. My brother, however, entirely refused, | one degree of grace to another, till he hath per- 
saying, I should not load it; neither would he | fected in me that which is lacking. He is giv- 
suffer any one to load it on his horse, and he | ing me to see I have no continuing city here, 
used some arguments trying to prove the lawful- | but that I must seek one to come, eternal in 
ness of the priest having the tithes. Finding I | heavens, whose builder and maker is Cod. n 
could not prevail without violence, I came away, | Scriptures which were to me as a sealed book, 
and found myself clear and my mind at peace. 
My Heavenly Father, I believe, accepted the will 
for the deed. 

O the goodness of God! who can fully set it 
forth? Who can worthily magnify his holy 
name? Marvellous are his condescensions to 
such a poor unworthy creature as I am. See 





many of the promises belong even unto me. That 
principle or Spirit, which first condemned me 
for sin, has now turned to be my comforter. O28, 
how many refreshing times and seasons have} 
enjoyed under this holy and divine guide ! . 
Friends! it is to you that I direct this, who re 


are now, in measure, opened unto me, and I see 
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Goice to see Zion prosper, and Jerusalem a praise, | where tall chimneys are abundant, and where 
and who sigh and mourn because of the iniqui-| clouds of black smoke darken the air, would be 
ties of the land. If, unworthy as I am, [ may | struck with the contrast, on beholding masses 
be in union and communion with you, and rejoice | of pure white vapor rolling over our verdant 
with those that rejoice, and weep with those | valleys and orchards, during four or five weeks 
that weep, and so fulfil the law of love, well; but|at this particular season, occasioned by the 
if not, then may I be permitted to enjoy with | brimstone fires necessary to prepare for the mar- 
free liberty, which I now do, as it were to eat of | ket an article which this year will produce near- 
the crumbs that fall from the children’s table. |ly, or quite the sum of £300,000 for the reve- 
Now, dear friends! let the secret breathing of} nue. 
every sincere heart be unto the Lord for me,| To begin, however, at the beginning: when 
viz. for my preservation ; that when I have put | the hops are approaching to ripeness, the grow- 
my hand to the plough, I may not look back and | er circulates information among what are termed 
incur the displeasure of God, and he pronounce | his “ home pickers, poor persons resident near 
me unfit for the kingdom of heaven. Time and} the spot, that on such a day the work will com- 
paper would fail me to declare all the dealings of | mence; but as it is impossible a sufficient number 
God with my soul, but by these few broken hints, | of this class can be found, means are taken to 
you may sce what is the desire of the unworthy | diffuse such anouncement on a more general scale. 
writer. Tuomas BuLMAN. | Aid is solicited on all hands; wagons drawn by 
(To be continued.) teams of horses are despatched to various parts 
of the country, where the population may be 
A minute of Women Friends, at a Yearly dense and labor not so abundant. Very few re- 
Meeting, held at Burlington, for Pennsylvania | fuse to lend a hand; the work is so simple that 
and the Jerseys, the 23d of the 7th month, |® child of seven years of age and the man of sev- 





1740. 


This meeting tenderly recommends to the 
Quarterly Meetings the reading of the former 
advice of this Meeting, for the 21st of 7th 
month, 1726, against Pride and all sorts of su- 
perfluity, and particularly against Hoop Petti- 
coats— 

And that all Friends avoid the unnecessary 
use of Fans in Meeting, but if any are obliged 
to use them that they be plain, and that no 
Friend use the indecent custom of Taking Snuff 
in Meetings. 

We also earnestly desire that all Friends in 
their several meetings be zealously concerned 
to encourage ye good works of visiting families, 
keeping near to truth in themselves, which 
brings into and preserves in True Unity and 
Gospel Fellowship. 


enty can equally engage in it. Character is never 
inquired into; a glut of labor suddenly arises, 
and a proportionate mass of human machinery is 
put on to meet it; the “ticket of leave” man 
and the man of scrupulous honesty stand side by 
side—the very scum of the alleys of London and 
the scholars of the humble village school meet 
upon the same ground. 

With those who come from a distance the ex- 
pense of lodging is, of course, an object; and 
they consequently postpone their arrival to the 
latest possible period. This compels them, in 
many instances, to travel on the first day of the 
week; and special trains, or trains lengthened in 
consequence, are appointed to convey them. It 
is a singular sight to witness vast numbers of the 
poor creatures wending their weary way through 
the streets—the stronger members of the family 


Signed on behalf and by order of said Meet- bearing upon their backs all the household goods 


ing by Grace Lioyp. 





A VOICE FROM THE HOP GROUNDS. 


actually indispensable on such a pilgrimage ; 
huge bundles of bedding, cradles, kettles, and 
every article possessing the charm of easy por- 
tability. Chairs and tables, of course, are sup- 


RespecreD Frirenps,—There may be many | plied by mother earth. 


who are of opinion, that the vast area of acres 


The faet of both parents seeking labor on the 


in the south-eastern districts of England, devo-| same ground necessitates the removal of the 
ted to the growth of hops, might be turned to a| youngest child. They have not the means of 
better purpose. It is not this question I am | leaving it at home. All flit, from the infant of 
about to enter upon. Putting the morality of | span long to the grandsire who has seen seven 
the matter aside, there are perhaps some of your | years of Sabbath-days. Any observant person, 
teaders who are unacquainted with the produc-|in watching the various groups, as they sit in 
tion of the article, or, at all events, would feel | circles in the inn-yards (for landlords are not 
surprise at the extraordinary abundance and | ambitious of such customers) eating their hum- 
beautiful appearance of the crop now in the|ble fare, may often detect the head of a child 
course of picking. | Whether the subject may | protruding, in a most unexpected manner, from 
be one of sufficient interest for your subscribers | some hugh roll of bed-furniture. 

generally, I am unable to say. These remarks apply more particularly, how- 


Those who have been accustomed to districts | ever, to the Irish, who flock into the hop-gar- 
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dens by thousands. For weeks previous to the 
picking, a stream of them is seen, footsore but 
still cheerful, as though toil and privation were 
moulded into their very natures. On the 
route, in many instances, theyjwill not hesitate to 
eater a shop or private house, if the door be open, 
and, ina rich brogue, inquire, “‘Can we boil the 
kettle here, masthur ?” 

In repeated instances, those who grow hops 
extensively see the same faces in their grounds 
many years consecutively. This fact will prove 
that the Irish who resort here are those who re- 
side for the remaining portionof the year in Lon- 
don and its environs. 

The fares by railways are reduced to meet the 
influx and circumstances of the class to which I 
refer ; but it is astonishing how soon the vast 
crowds which the train discharges disappear. 
Their destinations are almost as various as the 
colors of their garments; the latter having been 
described by a witty writer as a “ parcel of holes 
sewn together.” 

The office of station-master at the railway 
terminus is far from a sinecure at such seasons. 
I saw, last year, an Irishwoman attempt to climb 
int6 a third-class carriage without a ticket. Her 
arms were seized in a most determined manner 
by her companions inside, and her legs were held 
equally firm by the station-master of the plat- 
form. 

Throughout most of the towns in Kent notices 
are placed in the windows where poor persons 
reside, and who, from some circumstance or an- 
other, are prevented going into the hop-grounds, 
to the effect that ‘“‘ Children are taken care of 
during the hopping!” This arrangement ena- 
bles many a mother to close her house entirely 
during the hours of labor. 

The plant, during the whole of the present 
summer, has received scarcely a single check. 
The continued drought has suited the hop admi- 
rably, and the most experienced planter admits 
that of the “‘ thousand evils to which hops are 
heir” he has known nothing. They have enjoy- 
ed a singular immunity from flea, fly, fireblast, 
blight, red mould, lice, dauphin, with a long 
et cetera. 

I was conducted to-day, by the superintendent 
of a hop-ground about two miles distant from this 
town, into a rortion of the plantation, where, al- 
though I have seen fine hops in preceding years, 
I was surprised at the excessive exuberance of 
the crop. The upper half of many of the poles 
were quite bare, as the weight of the luxuriant 
mass had caused it to sink nearly to the ground ; 
while in other instances, where the poles upheld 
them, they could be compared to nothing but 
huge “billows” of hops, a sea of which ex- 
tended as far as the eye couldreach. The size of 
the hops in the garden to which I allude was 
that of a medium fir-cone. The pliant arms of 
the plant had grasped the tops of the neighbor- 
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ing poles on each hand, forming perfect alcoved 
beneath a complete labyrinth of vegetation ; so 
much so that it was necessary to cut through the 





superincumbent weight before the pole could be’ 


pulled out of the ground. 

The question will very naturally arise in the 
mind of the reader, how such a concourse of 
individuals can possibly find shelter, incapable, 
as they are, of obtainiug lodging in the house of 
decent people. The attention of the traveller, 
while passing along through the lanes in the 
vicinity of the hop grounds, will be arrested by a 
long, low building, composed in many instances 
of mud-walls and a straw roof, innocent alike of 
either window or chimney. It has of course, a 
door; but when that is closed, not a ray of light 
can honestly enter. Ifa gleam or two does pene- 
trate, it must steal through some cranny not suf- 
ficiently large to admit anything else. 

These buildings are known as “ hoppers’ 
houses ;” and, as they are not often inhabited 
until an hour when 

“Tired nature’s sweet restorer” 
is courted by all, and evacuted with the first 
beams of the morning,windows are a superflui- 
ty. Culinary operations being carried on out of 
doors, places a chimney in an equally unimpor- 
tant point of view. 

A melancholy instance of the evil consequences 
attendant on living in such acrowded and unwhole- 
some atmosphere occurred close to this town in 
the autumn of 1849. Cholera was at that time 
paying its periodical visit, and, unfortunately, 
that year in particular the tide of Irish pickers 
rose to what might be termed “flood.”” One fell 
sick, to be succeeded rapidly by a second; and 
a panic soon spread throughout theclass in ques- 
tion. Tales got about that they were being pol- 
soned by their rival pickers, the English (@ 
great feeling of jealousy at all times prevails). 
The messenger on the pale horse, however, still 
scattered his arrows among the terrified strangers, 
and the hand of violence began to show itself in 
the street of the quiet village. Windows were 
broken, and threatening language was heard at 
every corner. The magistrates met, the tumul- 
tuous portion of the community were reasoned 
with; but the phantom their own imaginations 
had conjured up was not to be so soon laid. 
police, as well as a small body of the military, 
were sent for from a neighboring town, when it 
occurred to some person in authority to fo 
a message to London. In the course of a short 
period an individual arrived, at the motion of 
whose hand the evil spirit collapsed. Knees were 
bent at the sound of'a few words from the lips of 
a priest, which operated like oil upon a troubled 
sea. No fewer than forty-three, however, fell 
victims to the destroyer ; and a humble wooden 
cross in the neighboring churcbyard, bearing & 
— inscription, marks the spot where they 
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On drawing near to that portion of the plan- 
tation whereon picking is proceeding, a stranger 
would be at a loss to imagine where so confused 
a sound of human voices could possibly proceed 
from. The poles being lofty, and laden heavily, 
no sign of human life is visible. It is like ap- 
proaching a fair; for probably, on turning the next 
corner, 2 mingled crowd bursts upon the view. 
Labor and laughter seem to go han/-in-hand ; and 
the loud voice of the superintendent mingles 
with the feeble wailing of some embryo picker 
as it lies extended in its cradle. A great source 
of annoyance, almost necessitating the use of a 
veil, is experienced by visitors on traversing the 
hop-grounds. This arises from vast numbers of 
small winged insects, who, finding their strong- 
holds suddenly assailed by the sinewy arms of 
the pole-puller, sally forth in myriads, beating 
in one’s face like a storm of sleet, and, entering 
the eyes, cause much discomfort. 

The air all around is impregnated with a most 
delicious zroma, wafted from the whirling cowls 
upon the oast-houses, wherein the hops are in 
course of drying. 

We must now, gentle reader, stand with our 
back close to the hedge in this narrow lane, while 
a waggon, creaking under the weight of a hun- 
dred “ pokes,” slowly passes by. A “ poke” is 
a bag containing ten bushels; thus 1000 bushels 
are on their way to the oast. 

In the garden of which I write, 1700 pickers 
find active employment, and 11,000 bushels are 
gathered daily. After perambulating many acres, 
my companion ejaculated— 

“We can describe it in four words, Sir, this 
year—‘ We are all hops!’ ”’ 

The “ bine,” as it is called, is severed at about 
twelve inches from the root; the heavy pole is 
then raised from the earth, and is placed longi- 
tudinally over a “ bin,” composed of coarse kind 
of sacking; active fingers are now at work on 
both sides of the “bin,” and for every eight, 
nine, or ten bushels picked, they receive a shil- 
ling. The price of course varies with the char- 
acter of the hops; if very fine, the grower will 
stipulate for ten bushels; but this “tally,” as 
itis termed, is very much complained of, and 
the average is eight most years. A quick picker 
will earn 2s. 6d, a day; if a woman can take, 
which is often done, three or four children with 
her, the combined earnings amount to something 
considerable. Voluntary assistance is often forth- 
coming ; for when the weather is fine, the work 
18 really so attractive that visitors will often 
spend an hour or twoat the bin, imbibing the 
fine aroma of the hop, and carrying out ben-volent 
Motives at the same time. 

_ Idleness is a sin very seldom to be met with 
in the hop plantations—the faster the work goes 
on, the greater the remuneration. A woman will 


snatch her infant from a wide-spread shawl on 
Which it has been seated, and while engaged in 


supplying it with its natural support, continue 
busy with one hand in the equally important duty 
of providing her own. 

Persons worse for liquor are, as soon as possi- 
ble, removed from the grounds, but these fluids 
are much in request. [saw one poor man go 
through a variety of manceuvres with both hands, 
in an attempt to raise to his lips an iron boiler. 

It is calculated that in many instances the 
produce this season will average twenty hundred- 
weight tothe acre; the duty is 18s. 8d. per hun- 
dred, with five per cent. recently added. The 
principal grower in this district is a gentleman 
from Manchester. He will send 3000 pockets 
into the market ; the weight will be about 200 
tons, and the duty consequently near upon 
£4000. This must be paid whether he sells 
the article or stores it. 

Passing into the stowage or oast-house, the 
extreme brilliancy of the furnace fires, composed 
of sulphur and coke, attract attention ; and on 
ascending to the kilns, which dry 11,000 
bushels in twenty-four hours, the visitor is soon 
powdered over with a fine aromatic yellow dust. 
The hops are spread upon the kilns to the depth 
of about six inches; sulphureous vapors float 
here and there over the extended surface like an 
“ignis fatuus ;”’ but the overpowering fragrance 
of the hop rules paramount. 

The packing-room is next shown, and may be 
briefly explained. Circular holes are seen in the 
floor of about two feet diameter; in each hole a 
strong bag or pocket is suspended, and on look- 
ing into it, the head of a man is seen bobbing up 
aud down perpetually. His duty is to keep dan- 
cing or treading the hops, while a boy stationed 
on the floor supplies more as they are required. 
By degrees, as the pocket becomes full, the fig- 
ure of the man is developed, and, to judge by 
his appearance, one would sup him to be 
laboring under jaundice of the most distressing 
kind, and which disorder appears to have seized 
upon his scanty attire as well; the skin becomes 
so stained with the hop, and the clothes so satu- 
rated with perspiration, they absorb the golden 
dust to such an extent as to convey the impres- 
sion alluded to. The most unpleasant conse- 
quence arising from treading the hops, is their 
sticky or adhesive character. Not only do they 
impart a yellow color to the skin, but upon touch- 
ing it, it has the feel of varnish freshly laid on. 
While the treading is going on, women are busi- 
ly engaged in stitching with a greater regard to 
strength than neatness, the necessary number of 
pockets. Every pocket is stamped with the 
name of the grower, the year, and a distinguish- 
ing mark tha; it passed under the notice of the 
officers of excise. 

As the three or four last days of the picking 
draw nigh, the hilarity of the laborers is mani- 
fested on the high grounds by a display of every 
article inany way approaching to a flag or stream- 
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er. Long poles are selected, to which are affixed 
shawls, handkerchiefs, ribbons of all colors, 
and a perfect saturnalia is enjoyed by the motley 
company assembled ; the men employed in pull- 
ing the poles catch the infection, and wavirg 
them high in the air, then swaying them to and 
fro, present almost the appearance of an agitated 
sea. 
Fourteen thousand acres of land in the coun- 
ty of Kent, formerly cultivated as hop gardens, 
are now appropriated to other produce. By 
such diminished acreage, it would seem that the 
pursuit is not a profitable one ; but it is more to 
be accounted for by many of the small planters 
having abandoned the growth, from the circum- 
stance of the duty pressing heavily upon them, 
when unable to get a remunerating price for the 
article. The introduction of pale ale, and the 
enormous exports of it to India, it is supposed, 
will keep up the demand for fine hops, and the 
production of such isnow a scientific attainment. 

Hop growing has been at all times acknowtl- 
edged to be a precarious calling. The fluctua- 
tions of the market, even when the crop and sea- 
son are favorable, renders them unsafe to hold. 
Instances are on record in which a grower, whose 
capital in poles alone has been £20,000, has 
actually been summoned for his poor rates.— 
British Friend. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 17, 1859. 

By a communieation received from a friend, 
in Reading, and also one from a member of the 
committee, we learn, that on First-day afternoon, 
4th inst., a meeting for worship was held at 
Reading, under the care of a committee appoint- 
ed by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, which is 
to be continued four times a year, on the first 
First-day in the 3d, 6th, 9th and 12th months, 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Seven of the 
committee were present, and although the weath- 
er was very inclement, the atterdance was quite 
encouraging. Several interesting and touching 
testimonies were given both in the morning and 
afternoon meetings, which were listened to with 
much attention. The views and principles of 
Friends were presented, and their adaptedness 
to render man holier, and therefore happier, and 
we cannot doubt that some of the thoughts ut- 
tered will fall as good seed on a prepared soil, 
growing and producing a harvest in due season. 

The social intercourse with some of the Friends 
of Reading, and their families, formed an inter- 


esting feature of this visit. The younger, as 
well as the elder, seemed to feel that a gain 
from such intercourse might be realized, encour- 
aging and sustaining each other in our endeavors 
to maintain the character of a loving brother- 
hood, desirous of promoting each other’s welfare 
in every relation of life. 

There has been a small meeting of Friends at 
Reading for more than a hundred years; a few 
years since it appeared to be going down, but by 


the perseverance of a few Friends it was contin- — 


ued, and is now apparently in an awakening 
condition. In the public mind there is an anx- 
iety to know what our principles are, as is shown 
by the large gatherings at that place on occasions 
of the visits of Friends in the ministry, and we 
trust that the meeting now established will afford 
enquiring minds an opportunity of learning more 
of our religious principles, and be instrumental 
in causing this branch of our Society to flourish. 
The meeting house is an ancient structure, small, 
and built of logs, and though no doubt adapted 
to the early settlers of the country, is in many 
respects unfitted for the present purpose. 

The interest manifested, as well as the growth 
of Reading, which now numbers upwards of 


20,000 inhabitants, demands a larger and more | 


comfortable house to which Friends need not 
hesitate to invite their neighbors when a larger 
meeting than usual is expected. 


As Friends of Reading are few in number we 
hope an interest will be manifested throughout 
our Quarterly Meeting, to aid them in the eree- 
tion of a new building, when they are prepared 
to make the effort. 





Diep, Within the limits of Pilesgrove Monthl 
Meeting, on the 22d of the 11th month, Sawin, wile 


of Joseph A. Robins, and daughter of John and Abi-,, 


gail Ogden, in her 24th year. 

This dear young woman so early taken from our 
midst was of a thoughtful turn, and for a time, (after 
being attacked with a cold which terminated in con- 
sumption,) she appeared depressed, and expressed & 
fear she was not prepared to die. But this feeling 
was not permitted to continue long; she sought and 
found her Saviour, who whispered peace to her 
troubled soul. . 

To a relative who visited her, she remarked, “I 
had not expected to have continued so long, but I 
still linger patiently waiting ; willing to go when the 
summons comes.” That some time before, she had 


seen what appeared a bright light, and a voice saying, — 


“ Put thy trust in Me and I will care for thee;” this, 
she eaid, “I have been enabled to do, since which time 
I have seemed to have nothing to do but to wait.” 


She was remarkably cheerful throughout the latter 
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of her illness, and passed gently away, while her 
porified spirit has, we believe, entered into one of 
those mansions prepared for the righteous. 





[From the Chester County Times.] 
THE SENECA CHIEFS—A BILL OF MORTALITY. 
To the Editor of the Chester County Times. 

Believing that it would be very satisfactory to 

many of the Society of Friends (as well as others) 

icularly those who were cotemporaries during 
the great struggle between the strong and the 
weak, viz: The Ogden Land Company, and 
the Seneca Nation of Indians, residing in the 
State of New York, to be made acquainted with 
the fate of most of the Chiefs who were engaged 
in that momentous effort, which caused so much 
apxiety and expense, and so many heart-rending 
scenes, [ know of no medium by which those in- 
terested caa be made acquainted with the follow- 
ing cases of mortality since the year 1838, but 
through a public Journal. They will discover 
that death has claimed for its victims many for 
vhom they toiled and wept during that onslaught 
upon the moral, political and civil rights of that 
greatly wronged and injured people. 

Out of 92 Chiefs who were concerned in that 
long to be remembered conflict, 61 have gone to 
their spirit home, no longer to be annoyed by 
land speculators, or an ungrateful government. 
The following are their names with the places at 
which they died : 

1838—Reuben Pierce, Cattaraugus; George 
White, Buffalo. 

1839—Capt. Snow, Cattaraugus ; Wm. Cass, 
Buffalo; Big Kettle, Buffalo; Isaac Davis, Cat- 
taraugus. 

1840—Adam Doxtater, Cattaraugus; Black 
Chief, Tonawanda ; Jas. Robinson, Alleghany ; 
Capt. Pollard, Buffalo ; John Snow, Buffalo. 

1841—Blue Eyes, Cattaraugus ; John Pierce, 
Alleghany; Walter Thompson, Cattaraugus ; 
Mark Charles, Buffalo; John Dennis, (atta- 
taugus ; Moses Pierce, Alleghany. 

1842—Tunis Halftown, Alleghany. 

1843—Oliver Silverheels, Cattaraugus. 

1845—Johnny John, Cattaraugus; John 
Pierce, Alleghany. 

1846—Capt. Strong, Alleghany ; Little John- 
sn, West; Thomson S. Harris, West; Jas. 
Shongo, Alleghany. 

1847—W m. Jones, Cattaraugus ; Jas. Steven- 
son, Cattaraugus ; George Bennett, Cattaraugus; 
Jim Jonas, Cattaraugus. 

1848—John Gordon, Alleghany ; Tall Peter, 
Tonawanda ; Tommy Jimmy, Cattaraugus ; Long 
John, Alleghany. . 

1850—John Bark, Cattaraugus. 

1852—Blue sky, Tonawanda; John Luke, 
Tonawanda; Robert Watt, Alleghany. 
_1853—Jacob Blacksnake, Alleghany ; Geo. 
Silverheels, Cattaraugus. 

1854—John Sky, Tonawanda, David Snow, 


Alleghany ; *John Bigfire, Tonawanda ; Geo. 
Kill Buck, Alleghany. 

1855—Taffany, Tonawanda; Black Smith, 
Tonawanda Henry Two Guns, Cattaraugus. 

1856—John Tall Chief, Cattaraugus ; Joe 
Himlock, Cattaraugus; Jimmy Jobnson, Tona- 
wanda ; Jas. Washington, Tonawanda. 

1857— Lewis Halftown, Cattaraugus ; John 
Seneca, Cattaraugus. 

1858—Young Chief, Cattaraugus. 

1859—Saml. Gordon, Cattaraugus; George 
Fox, Cattaraugus ; Sky Pierce, Alleghany ; John 
Green Blanket, Cattaraugus. 

Time not known—Gov. Black Snake, Alle- 


ghany. 
The above is derived from an authentic 
source. G. M. Cooper. 


10th Mo., 1859. 

P. 8.—Seneca White, who has been a highly 
respected Chief, is still living, and the oldest 
survivor, being over 83 years; he retains his 
health and works on his farm. 





THE EFFECTS OF SMOKING. 


The remarkable research made by M. Bouis- 
son upon the danger of smoking has attracted 
the notice of the Academie, and has been reward- 
ed with high praise. The horrors hitherto un- 
known, or unacknowleged, with which smokers 
are threatened, nay more, convicted, by M. Bouis- 
son, are sufficient upon bare anticipation to ruin 
the revenue and the pipe-makers also. Cancer 
in the mouth, M. Bouisson declares to bave 
grown so frequent from the use of tobacco that 
it now forms one of the most dreaded diseases in 
the hospitals, and at Montpelier, where M. Bouis- 
son resides, the operation of its extraction forms 
the principal practice of the surgeons there. In 
a short period of time, from 1845 to 1859, M. 
Bouisson himself performed sixty-eight opera- 
tions for cancer in the lips at the Hospital Saint 
Eloi. The writers on cancer previous to our 
day mention the rare occurrence of the disease 
in the lips, and it has therefore become evident 
that it must have increased of late years in pro- 
portion with the smoking of tobacco. M. Bou- 
isson proves this fact by the relative increase in 
the French duties on tobacco, which in 1812, 
brought an annual amount of twenty-five mil- 
lions, and now give a revenue of one hundred 
and thirty millions; almost that attained by the 
duties on wines and spirits, and far beyond that 
rendered by those on sugar. M. Bouisson re- 
marks, justly or not, that “ this figure, extrava- 
gant as it may appear, fades into insignificance 
before that attained by the British tax, which, 


*This Chief jumped out of the third story window at 
a Hotel in Batavia whilst attending Court in a suit, 
Tonawandas against Joseph Fellows Agent of Ogden 
Land Co. He was in a somnambulic state when the 
accident occurred. 
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according to Dr. Seymour, amount to a fabu- 
lous sum, in a country where boys smoke from 
five o’clock in the afternoon till three o’clock in 
the morning, and where children of ten years 
old are known to consume as many as forty 
cigars in a day!” 

The use of tobacco rarely, however, produces 
lip cancer in youth. Almost all Bouisson’s 
patients had passed the age of forty. In indi- 
viduals of the humbler classes who smoke short 
pipes and tobacco of inferior quality, the disease 
is more frequent than with the rich, who smoke 
cigars or long pipes. It becomes evident, there- 
Tore, that it is owing more to the constant appli- 
cation of heat to the lips than to the inhaling of 
the nicotine, that the disease is generated. With 
the Orientals, who are careful to maintain the 
coolness of the mouthpiece by the transmission 
of the smoke through perfumed water, the dis- 
ease is known. M. Bouisson, whose earnest- 
ness in the cause does him the utmost credit, 
advises a general crusade to be preached by the 
doctors of every country against the immoderate 
use of tobacco, as being the only means of ex- 
terminating the habit ; because, although the 
most powerful sovereigns have been powerless 
to prevent it—although Sultan Amurath threat- 
ened in vain to cut off the noses of those who 
smoked, and Peter the Great vowed direst ven- 
geance against all smokers, and even the thun- 
ders of the Vatican have been hurled against 
them in vain, there is one thing which mankind 
holds in more horror than a noseless face, or 
even an excommunicated soul—and that is an 
untimely death. Let young men be once im- 
pressed with this truth, and the “‘ Art of Smok- 
ing,” which one of our best authors has lately 
extolled as the finest of all the fine arts, will 
soon be set aside and forgotten.— London paper. 





Dyers and chemists will be glad to hear of new 
substances which they may turn to profit. Dr. 
Hofmann has communicated a paper to the Royal 
Society, describing products which he obtains 
from the berry of the mountain-ash; one, to 
which he gives the name of sorbic acid, and its 
compounds. Further experiments in Paris con- 
firm the efficacy of kcussou as a remedy against 
tape-worm. Professor Nickles has been at work 
upon the privet, Ligustrum vulgare, known as 
an oleaceous plant, bearing blackberries, which 
in Belgium and Germany are called ink-berries. 
These he finds to contain glucose, raisin-sugar, 
and a waxy substance of a beautiful crimson 
color, to which he gives the name of liguline. 
This makes good dye in different shades of crim- 


son and purple, and is available as a test for 


water. Ina tumbler of pure distilled water, a 


drop of solution of liguline colors the whole a 
bright crimson ; but if the water contains, as 


many drinking-waters do, carbonate of lime, then 


the color changes to blue. The test may be ap-| Works, Newcastle-on-T'yne. 
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plied as well with liguline paper as with the 
solution, and paper thus prepared will ae 
come into use, and prove of service to the tra 
ler and scientific explorer. 
promises to be useful to the optician, as the sol 
tion when viewed in glass tubes presents singulat 
optical effects.— Chambers’s Journal. 


Liguline, mo 





Thirtieth Annual Report of the Female Associ 
tion of Philadelphia, for the relief of the si 
and infirm poor with clothing. 


In presenting the Annual Report of this Ay 


sociation, it may be well to refer briefly to its 
plan of operation. 


For several years after its commencement, the 


clothing distributed was made by the membem 
of the Society, at its stated Monthly m 


So great, however, was the demand of i 


for employment, and so desirable is it to en 


age in them a feeling of independence and self 
reliance, that it was thought best to enlarge 
annual subscriptions of the members, and 
this, and other means, raisea fund to employ 
that are able to work in making garments whi¢ 
are afterwards distributed among the sick 
infirm. * 
Every succeeding winter has proved the ad. 
vantage of this mode of operation, and ee 
sociation has only to regret that its r 
are so limited. te 
While it gratefully acknowledges many et 
rous contributions, it would urge upon its fri 
the necessity of continued and increased interest 
in its behalf. a 
During the past winter, the receipts of the 
Society amounted to $640 00; $396 62 of this 
sum were expended in the purchase of 
and $24178 were paid for sewing ; 129 ¢ garment 
were distributed, 1241 of these were made by 
poor who were employed by the Association. 
following donations of goods were received, 
20 blankets, 754 yds. muslin, 43} yds. gingham 
46 yds. canton flannel, 20 yds. calico, 108 Ibs 
soap, 25 Ibs. candles, 250 bread tickets, and 
a lot of trimmings. q 
Hannah Miller, President, 315 N. Eleventh 8 
Elizabeth Jenkins, Treasurer, 937 Franklin 
Helen G. Longstreth,Secretary,23 S. Sixteenth 
To either of whom donations may be sent. ~ 


Philadelphia, 3d mo. 5th, 1859. : 


" 


Ir has been femarked that the advance of em 
gineering manufactures is shown be the coo 
struction of the tools and appliances which 
call us into; and we may form some notiom 


the huge masses of metal henceforth to be 


ated on in the red-hot state, by the fact, ¢ 
steam-hammer weighing seven tons, with «i 
of six feet, has recently been made at Mo 


The blow from ® 
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pass of solid steel of more than fifteen thousand 

ds’ weight, will be tremendous. We hear 
ofa machine that will clean twelve knives at 
mace, aud keep the edge in good condition: and 
of “ the renewable stocking,’ which is to save 
vives and daughters the trouble of darning. 
According to the inventor, stockings are so 
cheap, that it does not pay to darn them, and he 
therefore manufactures toe and heel pieces, 
which are to be sewn in when required, and thus 
make the stocking as good as new.— Chambers’ s 
Journal. 





HYGIENIC HINTS, 


Hall’s Journal of Health says that a person 
born scrofulous or becoming so after birth, need 
wt remain so to any specially hurtful extent. 
If “ white swellings” or “‘runnings’’ do not re- 
lieve the system of ill-humors, the disease may 
be worked out of the system by a change in the 
dubits of life—such a change as involves large 
wut-door activities for the greater part of every 
thy. The same thing may be accomplished, to 
agreat extent, in-doors, as where a sedentary life 
followed, by spending a large portion of each 
ay in active employment on foot. More de- 
tided results will follow if the aid is given, mean- 
thile, of judicious personal habits, as scrupulous 
teanliness of body and clothing, of regular, full, 
ad sufficient sleep ; of plain, simple and nutri- 
tious food, eaten at regular intervals of five or six 
hours, and nothing between, with that daily re- 
guarity which is essential to health under all 
arcumstances. A scrofulous person should eat 
fresh meats largely, and bread, fruits and ber- 
nes of every description, using vegetables spar- 
ingly. In short, whatever promotes high bodi- 
ly-health promotes the eradication of scrofalous 
taint. In regard to internal remedies, one of 
tree things is the uniform result. First, the 
medicine gradually loses its power ; second, the 
system is benefited only while it is taken; or, 
third, the remedy gradually poisons the system, 
ot impairs the tone of the stomach, and hastens 
fatal result. No medicine ever eradicated scro- 
fala, or kept it under any longer than while it 
vas taken under certain conditions; a scrofulous 
person has a greater chance of long life than one 
vho is entirely free from it, because, being con- 
tious of a slenderness of constitution, greater 
tare is taken to avoid causes of sickness. 

The tendency of India rubber shoes is to 
wake the feet cold, thus endangefing the health ; 

nee they are useful only in walking when the 

und is muddy or sloshy with melting snow. 
these cases they areinvaluable. When rub- 
bers are on the feet, persons should keep moving 
aud remove them on entering the house. Ifthe 
tubbers have been on the feet several hours, both 
oes and stockings are necessarily damp by the 
‘ondensation and confinement of the perspiration ; 


therefore all should be removed and the naked 
foot held to the fire till warm and dry in every 
= The same rule holds good in relation to 
eather boots and shoes made water proof. For 
common purposes leather boots and shoes are 
the best, if kept well blacked, with several re- 
newals of dty socks during the day if the feet 
perspire profusely. 

Ifa man begins to cough, as the result of a 
common cold, it is the result of nature herself 
attempting a cure, and she will effect it in her 
own time, and more effectually than any man can 
do, if she is only let alone, and her instincts cher- 
ished. What are those insincts? She abhors 
food and craves warmth. Hence, the momenta 
man is satisfied that he has taken a cold, let him 
do three things ; Ist, eat not an atom ; 2d, go to 
bed and cover up in a warm room ; 3d, drink as 
much cold water as he wants, or as much hot 
herb tea as he can, and in three cases out of four 
he will be almost entirely well within thirty-six 
hours. If he does nothing for his cold for forty 
eight hours after the cough commences, there is 
nothing that he can swallow that will, by any 
possibility, do him good, for the cold, with such 
a start, will run its course of about a fortnight, 
in spite of all that can be done, and medicine 
will only hinder acure. ‘Feed a cold and 
starve a fever,” is a mischievous fallacy. A 
cold always brings a fever ; the cold never be- 
gins to get well till the fever begins to subside ; 
and every mouthful that is swallowed feeds the 
fever. 





THE LATE BARON DE GOLDSMIDT, OF LONDON. 
HIS CHARITABLE BEQUESTS BY WILL. 


It may not, perhaps, be generally known that 
this distinguished London merchant, who in 
early life was a member of the London Stock 
Exchange, and within the last six years one of 
the contractors for the Turkish loan, has left the 
following munificent legacies, and, although of 
the Jewish persuasion, it will be seen that his 
liberality was not confined to any sect or religion : 

To the widows of decayed members of the 
London Stock Exchange, to be distributed by 
the chairman for the time being of that establish- 
ment, at his discretion, either in purchasing their 
annuities in the English funds or in such man- 
ner as he may think fit, £20,000, or $100,000. 

To the decayed members of the London Stock 
Exchange, whose ages exceed 60 years, £20,- 
000, or $100,000. 

To the poor Quakers in England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales, to be distributed by the ap- 
proval of the monthly meeting of the Quakers’ 
meeting in Bishopgate street, London, £5,000, 
or $25,000. 3 

To the sons of poor Quakers, to apprentic them 
to various trades with consent of the monthly 
meeting, &c., £5,000, or $25,000. 
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_ To the poor of all denominations in Brighton, 
in Sussex, England, (where Baron Goldsmidt 
had a large house property, the sum of £10,000, 
or $50,000. 

To be discributed annually to the poor of 
Brighton, in coals, blankets, tea and sugar, and 
in money, 5s or 1} dollar, he has left the sum of 
£20,000, to be invested in Turkish bonds, and 
the interest only to be applied annually to the 
above purpose, or $100,000. 

To the London Smithfield Cattle Show, an- 
nually, to improve the breed of South Down 
sheep; the amount to be invested in the name 
of the Trustees for the time being, and the divi- 
dend paid to them of £12,000, or $60,000 

To the porters and policemen on the London 
and Brighton Railway, to purchase for each 
porter six pounds of roast beef and a plum pud- 
ding on every New Year’s Day, the interest an- 
nually of £20,000, to be distributed at the dis- 
cretion of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the said railway, or $100,000. 

To Peter Thompson, hairdresser, Brighton, 
Sussex, England, who had cut his hair for forty- 
years, £500, or $2,500. 

To each of his clerks, six in number, who 
have been in his employ fifteen years, if living 
with him when he dies, £3,000, or $90,000. 

To the omnibus coachman and conductors be- 

- tween Paddington, Regent’s Park and the Bank 
‘of England, via the New Road, to be distributed 
by their friend, Sir Peter Laurie, late Lord 
Mayor of London, each ‘one guinea—£210 or 
$1,050. : 

To the fourteen keepers at the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, London, each £5—£70, 
$350. 

To the poor of Belgravia, to be distributed by 
his liberal friend, the Marquis of Westminster, 
£1,500 or $7,500. 

To the committee of the London Reform Club 
for the time being, to engage competent lecturers 
on political economy, the interest of £10,000 an- 
nually, $50,000. 

To the Liberal Association of the City of Lon- 
don, by his friend the Marquis of Westminster, 
£20,000 or $100,000. 

For the promotion of social science, by his 
friend Lord Brougham, the interest of £20,000, 
to be expended every year, $100,000. 

To the Society of Foreigners of all Denomin- 

ations in distress in London, by the Chairman 
for the time being, the interest on £10,000 an- 
nually, $50,000. 
_ The foregoing are exclusive of legacies to an 
immense amount to Jewish charities, and all free 
of legacy duty. The Baron Goldsmidt’s property 
exceeds five millions sterling, or twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars. 





When the winds of applause blow fresh and 
strong, then steer with a steady hand. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE MONARCH. 


Why does the flush of beauty fade, 
Almost beyond belief? 

Why do we see in every glade, 
The death of flower and leaf? 


And why doth pride and power pale, 
In every clime and land? 

And why the strength of manhood fail, 
Before an unseen hand ? 


Before its all resistless power 
Whole nations pass away ; 
Are fading as the fragile flower 
That blooms but for a day. 


While wealth and station cannot steal 
Away its fell decree ; 

Alike the great and poor must feel, 
They are mortality. 


That they must meet the sickle keen, 
And share the common lot, 

That knows no difference between 
The palace and the cot. 


Which scans the ages’ rapid flight, 
That bow before its power, 

While as they pass before its sight 
Are as a passing hour. 


They pass away—and household bands | 


In quick succession fail; 
But it remains o’er many lands, 


The Conqueror of all. W. W. ; 





THE COMPASS FLOWER. a 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Behold the Compass Flower! a little flower 
Which starts up in the prairies, like a thought” 
Of beauty in some wasted bosom wrought, : 

And cheers the traveller in his dreariest hour— 


For it directs him on his devious way, 


Even as the needle doth the sailor, tost - 


On landless billows, desolate and lost, 
Withouta star to lend its guiding ray. 


Pointing due North, its leaves and petals show 
Where lie the undiscovered realms, and where 
The icebergs lift their pinnacles in air 

From deep foundations of eternal snow. 


Pointing to where the Arctic circle keeps ol 


Its awful secrets locked in pierceless gloom, 
And Franklin, the explorer, in his tomb 
Of frost, unchangeable, for ever sleeps. 


Pointing to that last, utmost verge, around 

The pole, whereon the solid planet turns, 

And, all undimmed, the Boreal splendor barns ~ 
Out of the darkness of that vast profound. 


Thou extreme North! what is the force that draw® 
Toward thee alike.the needle and this flower, © 
What is that wierd, inexplicable power— 


Of such mute marvel what the wondrous cause? || 


Thus, as the traveller his path pursues 
Lonely across the Texan wilderness, 
Such musings may his idle mind possess 


While the small Compass Flower he gladly views. | 


Brightening the desert, as the swinging light, 
Set here and there upon a wave-borne buoy, 
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Fike many a blessing which our God bestows, 






4 British Guiana, lying within the tropics where 


eT an’s gigantic efforts, displayed there in the vast 
r . gowth of the vegetable kingdom, strike the stran- 


© Bef colder climates, with astonishment and delight. 





umes the cultivated strip of land. The inter- 
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ires the coastwise pilot’s heart with joy, 


Its leaves measure from fifteen to eighteen feet 
be surveys it through the murky night. 


in circumference ; their upper part is of a dark, 
glossy green: the under portion is of a crimson 
red, furnished with large salient veins, which are 
cellular and full of air, and have the stem cover- 
ed with elastic prickles. They are thus de- 
scribed :— 

The flowers lift themselves about six inches 
above the water, and when full blown havea 
circumference of from three to four feet. The 
petals unfold toward evening ; their color, at first 
of the purest white, passes, in 24 hours, through 
successive hues from a tender rose to a bright red. 
During the first day of their bloom they exhale 
a delightful fragrance, and at the end of the third 
day the flower fades away and replunges beneath 
the water there to ripen its seeds. 

Naturalists and travellers become enthusiastic 
in their admiration when they behold this plant 
for the first time. It was discovered by Sir Ro- 
bert H. Schomburgh, on the first day of January, 
1837, in the river Berbice, British Guiana. He 
named it in honor of Queen Victoria. 

The cultivated regions of British Guiana—the 
towns, plantations and settlements—are all with- 
in fifty miles of the sea coast. Beyond that is 
a dense and almost impenetrable forest, abound- 
ing in inexhaustible treasures of rare and valua- 
ble woods. This region is seldom visited by trav- 
ellers, or even by the inhabitants of that country, 
save for the purpose of obtaining the rich woods 
for exportation. 

Excursions into the interior are made with 
open boats upon the rivers. There are no roads 
nor foot-paths by land. On these inland voya- 
ges the native Indians are employed to propel 
the boats, and when on shore to clear away with 
their cutlasses the underwood, vines, &c., which 
render the forests impassable. On such occasions 
it is customary for the party to go on shore early 
in the afternoon, and seek a suitable place to en- 
camp for the night, where they may suspend 
their hammocks between two trees, and build fires 
to prevent the unhealthy effects of the decaying 
vegetable matter, and as a necessary prevention 
against the attacks of tigers and other wild 
beasts. 

Among the innumerable variety of trees, fruits 
and nuts which abound in this productive region, 
there is one, the seed of a tree, a nut, which is 
more remarkable and curious than all others. It 
is called the snake nut. While the voyageurs 
are selecting a place for their night encampment, 
should they chance to discover any of thesesnake 
nuts upon the ground, they quicklyabandon the 
site, return to their boats, and proceed to select 
another place. The natives re the presence 
of this nut as a warning that its locality is inhabit- 
ed by venomous snakes, the bite of which is cer- 
land and which bears the name of “ Victoria tain and almost instantaneous death. It is said 
Regia.” It inhabits the tranquil waters of the} that such a snake is found in the vicinity of the 
shallow lakes formed by the widening of rivers.| tree bearing this nut. The co-existence of the 




































small a thing, and yet how great a deed! 


from the sweet scent and glory of the rose 
the strange virtue in a homely weed. 





BRITISH GUIANA. 


a3 LUXURIANT VEGETATION—THE VICTORIA REGJA—-RE- 
MARKABLE NUT—VEGETATION WONDERS. 


constant summer prevails, contains a vigorous 
luxuriant vegetation. The grandeur of na- 


su, varied forms, and extraordinary rapidity of 
gr accustomed only to the less luxuriant aspects 


The peculiar and distinguishable feature of 
thecoast of Guiana is a fringe or belt of man- 
grove and courida trees,immediately behind which 


vesing space, back to the base of the mountain 
ridges, is covered with well watered savannahs 
of great extent, and dense forests. In these prim- 
itive scenes, gigantic trees raise their lofty 
crowns to a height unknown in our northern lat- 
itudes. Clusters of palm trees, of all the vegeta- 
ble forms the most grand and beautiful, rise ma- 
jestically above the surrounding vegetation, wav- 
ing pinion-like leaves in the soft breezes. Na- 
wre, as if not satisfied with the soil allotted to 
her, decorates with vegetable parasites the trunks 
and limbs of trees, the stones and rocks. These 
parasites, interlacing the branches and trunks of 
the forest trees, are called Zanes, or “ bush 
ropes,” which, in many cases, after surmount- 
ing the highest; limbs, descend to the ground 
and take root again. 

The forests of Guiana are capable of affording 
supplies of timber unsurpassed in quality and 
durability for building purposes or in beauty for 
household furniture or fancy work. Birds of 
brightest plumage ; insects and reptiles, in inex- 
haustible variety, people the otherwise silent soli- 
tudes of these vast domains. It is literally a vege- 
table realm ; even the surface of the water is cov- 
ered with a carpet of plants, interspersed by mag- 
hificent flowers. 

The splendid Victoria Regia, the most beauti- 
ful specimens of the flora found in the western 
hemisphere, grows in great profusion upon the 
surface of the lakes and rivers. The following 
graphic description of this flower is from the 
work entitled “‘ Brazil and the Brazilians :”— 

Of all the nymphacea the largest, the richest, 
and the most beautiful, is the marvellous plant 
which has been dedicated to the Queen of Eng- 
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nut and the snake is a subject which we shall 
leave for the imagination of others, as we have 
not been able to glean any facts which explain 
why they are thus made companions. 

This remarkable nut slightly resembles a bitter 
walnut in external appearance, yet it often at- 
tains the size of an English walnut. It grows 
with a smooth husk, covering a thin stone or 
shell. When dried, the outside of the shell is 
of a dark brown color, while the inside is whitish, 
and has a beautiful, pearly-like surface. The 
kernel, or embryo of the nut, grows in the form 
of a snake, as it lies coiled upon the ground. 
Une end is large, resembling the head of a snake, 
and from this it gradually tapers in coils to the 
other extremity. Its entire length, if uncoiled, 
would be from six to eight inches, according to 
the size of the nut. When green, or fresh from 
the tree, the kernel may be thus uncoiled, and 
suspended in a bottle of spirits, in which condi- 
tion it appears like a miniature snake. 

While the nut is fresh the kernel is white and 
fills the shells, but when it has been kept for a 
long time the kernel becomes shrunken, hard 
and of a dark woody appearance, resembling a 
dried snake. On first opening the shell, the ser- 
pentine form of the embryo may be distinctly ob- 
served, although it is entirely covered by a thin, 
brownish skin, which may be easily removed, when 
the perfect form of the snake appears, with coils 
distinctly more separated than in the real snake. 
In the embryo of a fresh nut, the coils are filled 
with a woolly or downy substance. Thishardens 
in drying, yet iseasily removed. When vegeta- 
ting, its root germ springs from the small end of 
the kernel. The appearance of the interior of 
the kernel, under a microscope, is very much 
like that of a piece of coarse grained maple sugar. 

While Sir Robert H. Schomburg was in Bri- 
tish Guiana, he discovered this nut in Demarara, 
and gave it the name it now bears, ophiocaryon 
paradoxum, or paradoxical snake nut. The 
snake nut tree, which produces this singular seed, 
is said to belong to the soap nut family. Speci- 
mens of this remarkable vegetable production 
were sent to the exhibition at the Crystal Palace 
in 1851, also to the exhibition at Dublin. 

A few of these nuts have been brought to 
New York by Mr. Bernhard Reis, who was a 
resident of Demarara for twenty years, and for 
several years the Venezuelan Consul for Bri- 
tish Guiana. He travelled much in the interior 
of that country, and to him are we indebted for 
the possession of a specimen of this wonderful 
nut, and for many of these facts pertaining to 
it. 

The snake nut is truly among the most remark- 
able and seemingly paradoxical productions of the 
vegetable kingdom. Why the kernel of anut grow- 
ing on a certain kind of tree should invariably as- 
sume the form of a snake in a coiled position, is 
one of the mysteries of nature which she does not 




























reveal to casual observers. After extensive 
fruitless researches in the most complete we 
publiehed on natural history and botany for 
account of this curious and mysterious n 
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have come to the conclusion that it belongs de. 3. eo; 
; : ch welg 

that neglected class whose history has never be moon 
recorded.— Evening Journal. bich he 
i] and wal 
[From the Tiffin (Ohio) Tribune.] ie and ( 
AN INDIAN CAPTIVE RECLAIMED AFTER THinrysaee of thet 
FIVE YEARS’ ABSENCE—INCIDENTS OF gygmy them ¢ 
LIFE. ja half 

j him 


The following narrative of the return and 
cognition of Matthew Brayton, the long lost » 
of Elijah Brayton, of this county, who was ste 
by the Indians thirty-four years ago, will be 
with interest. It was kindly furnished by Mr, 
W. Chamberlin, of Cary, and can be relied 
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On the 20th of September, 1825, two chil. i. . 


dren of Elijah Brayton, then residing ne 
Springfield, in this county, were sent out 

the cows. After going a short distance frog 
home, the younger one, Matthew, a lad betweqit 
seven and eight years of age, became fatigued 
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and started for a neighboring house, close by, oa 
while the other continued the search for thi. _ 
cows. Since that time nothing has been hear Minx 
of the child, until lately. The country wall 


thoroughly searched by all the whites and friend. = 
ly Indians that resided near this settlement, and 
continued several weeks, but without effect. At has 
the time he was lost there were two scars on his. 4.4 
person, one on his head, caused by a boil, and Behrin 
one on the big toe of his right foot, caused bya Be wp: 
cut with an axe. ititud 
During the latter part of last August it wu... 
ascertained, through the medium of the Papen aaala 
that a returned Indian captive was at Cleveland,  hioe 
searching for his relatives. Search was made the g 
for this person, but he was not found until Tues § 
day evening, November 15th, when he was dis 
covered at a farmer’s house, near Sugar Grove, mA 
Warren county, Pa., by William Brayton, who of th 
started with him immediately for Adrian, where 9, , 
he arrived Thursday noon. to th 
The news flew like wildfire through the neigh- fi, ,, 
borhood, and the people have been visiting him whe 
constantly since his arrival, questioning and § 
cross questioning him until he is almost exhaust- Fy 
ed. The scars, corresponding to those on Mat- 
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thew Brayton when lost, were found on his per- hein 
son. He is a man about five feet seven and a on 


quarter inches in height, and of light complexion. ioe 
He has some tattoo marks on his chest, also some belt 
scars on his right leg, caused by wounds received 9; 
in an Indian battle some three years ago. The foe 
Indians, in performing the necessary surgical § 
operation, strapped him to a log, and sewed up 
the wound, (some eight inches in length,) with 

a buckskin thong, making but three stiches. fj, 
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 THIRry se of these tribes to the other, until he was sold | take him from them by force. 
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sears made by the needle and thong are then vtsited Lord Selkirk’s settlement on Red 
y as large as that made by the cut of the| River, where they got into a skirmigh>with the 
abawk. He has with him his Indian dog, | whites. The whites told him there, algo; that he 
i Nemi, and a large pipe made of flint, | was a white man. He had been at St, Paul seven 
ich weighs nine ounces. He says it took him | or eight times on trading expeditions; also at 
moon to drill the hole through his pipe,| Lord Selkirk’s settlement, Hudson’s Bay, and 

hich he did with a piece of steel, some bear’s|St. Anthony’s Falls. The whites repeatedly 
and water. He was stolen by the Pottawat- | told his tribe that if they did not let him go to 

je and Canada Indians, and was shifted from | the States to search for his relations, they would 


He left his resi- 







OF gymythem to the Pawpaw Indians, who gave five | dence September, 1858; left St. Paul on the 
ja half gallons of whiskey for him, and they | 16th of April, 1859, in company with his Indian 

1 and nil’ him tothe Winnebagoes for seven and a| brother, (chief elect last Fall,) six Indians, three 
lost f gallons. They were living at Michigan at! ponies and five dogs. They came with him to 
a8 stolemmtt time. The Chippewas bought him of the | Chicago, where he was taken sick and placed in 
| be innebagoes, and kept him two months and aj the hospital for treatment and kept there till he 
y Mr. ,and then sold him to the Sioux for eleven | recovered. His Indian friends there left him 
‘ed wnogmmtlions of the “‘fire water.” This he does not| and returned to their tribe. He went from there 
Pgpecollect himself, but it was told him by the va-|to Detroit, Michigan ; thence to Ohio; thence 

vo oki tribes, as he traced himself back to Ohio. | to Northern Pennsylvania, where he was found 
. He remembers back to the time when he was} by William Brayton. He was then on his way 
a a. gpmed by the Sioux, which he says was twenty-|to some Indians in New York. He can speak 
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ix years ago. To use his language, ‘I was| five different Indian languages, viz: Snake, Vop- 
ben a head shorter than I am now.” He was|perhead, Crow, Utah and Flathead. He also 
rehased from the Sioux twenty-five years ago| speaks the English language very fluently and 
April, at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, by the Snakes | correctly, which, he says, came to him almost 
i Copperheads, with whom he has resided ever | intuitively on meeting with the whites. The 
ince. He lived in Iowa two years, then moved | tribe with which he lived had a compass and 
» Minnesota, where he staid six months; thence | watch, enclosed in one copper case, which they 
) California, where he resided five and a half} used in travelling. They purchased it of the 
years; thence to Oregon, where they staid two | Russians, for one hundred dollars. 
years; thence to the tiussian Possessions, where} He says the Snakes, Copperheads, Crows, 
he has resided ever since, except when travelling | Utahs and Flatheads, together, number 100,500 
toand from their trading points. He lived near | souls—men, women and children included. 
Behring’s Straits, two hundred miles northwest| He married the daughter of the Grand Chief, 
of “Big Esquimaux”’ village, 60 degrees north | seven years ago. He has two children, son and 
htitude. He has crossed the Straits several| daughter. His daughter’s name is Tefrona, 
times in the winter season on the ice. He was| [Tame Deer,] and is five years old. His son’s 
crossing once, a few winters ago, on the back of | name is Tulloosa, two years old last June. His 
slarge elk, going at a pretty sharp pace, when | own name is Owahowah Kishmewah. When 
the elk stepped into an air hole throwing him | he arrived at Chicago he was dressed in Indian 
over his head into the water. At the time this | ccstume, daubed and painted, his hair hanging 
took place the lamented Dr. Kane, with his ex-| down to his knees. While in the hospital, they 
pedition, was in that section. After getting out | cut off his hair and scrubbed him with sand, 
of the water he met one of his crew, a man by | soap and water, until all vestige of the paint was 
the name of Thomas Hickey. Since his return| removed. He ate meat raw, but will not eat 
to the States, on his arrival at Cleveland, when | food containing salt.— Ledger. 
he got off the train, he saw Hickey, who recog- 








nized him instantly, calling him by his Indian 
name. 

He was in St. Paul when it only contained 
seven houses. About eight years ago his tribe, 
being nearly famished by hunger, went to Hud- 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


TELEGRAPHIC EXPEDITION TO THE NorTHERN Re- 
cions.—The barque Wyman, which sailed from Boston, 
in 8th month, having on board a surveying party to 
make surveys and soundings for a submarine tele- 
graph line from the coast of Labrador to Greenland, 


son Bay in search of provisions, where he first Iceland and the Faroe Islands to Scotland, arrived at 
learned that he wasa pale face. The whites | Glasgow on the 14th ult. 


being unable to purchase him (the Indians refus- 


Tu OvERLAND TELEGRAPH.—The telegraph line now 


ing to part with him) threatened to take him by | being projected to the southwest towards Fort Smitb, 
force, but the great disparity of their numbers | in Arkansas, and ultimately to make connection with 


prevented them from putting their threat in 
force. They would not visit any white settle- 
ment for three years after that, for fear he would 


the line being built eastwardly from California, is fin- 
ished to Warsaw, in Missouri. It will be completed in 
about a week to within eighteen miles of Springfield, 
when the work on it will probably be suspended for 


leave them or be taken away by the whites. They | the winter. 
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Tae Tora, Eourrse or THe Sun.—The total eclipse 
of the 18th of 7th month next will be a very important 
one to the scientific world. The director of the Dor- 
pat Observatory was the first to remark that at the 
moment of otigeuration four of the principal planets— 
Venus, Mercury. Jupiter and Saturn—will appear in 
the vicinity of the eclipsed sun as a kind of rhomboi- | 
dial figure; a phenomena of such extraordinary rarity | 
that many centuries will elapse before its repetition. 
Darkness will commence and terminate on the land, 
the localities being California and shores of the Red 
Sea. Between these extreme points the eclipsewill be | 
visible in N. America, from whence the moon’s shadow 
will pass across the Atlantic, and traverse Spain ; total 
darkness including the following important towns in 
that country: Oviede, St. Vincent, Santander, Bilboa, 
Vittoria, Bruges, Pampeluna, Saragossa.and Valencia. 
The line of totality will then cross the Mediterranean 
and enter Africa, passing across Algiers, Bezan, Tozer, 
Sockna, Sebba, Goddona and Mourzuk. Thus, al- 
though this remarkable eclipse will not be total in any 
part of the United Kingdom, it will be so in a large 
portion of Spain and accessible portions of Africa.— 
North American. 


Poison 1s Puants.—Dr. Edmund Davy, Professor 
of Agriculture and Agricultural Chemistry in the 
Royal Dublin Society, has made some startling state- 
ments, conveying the result of his experiments as to 
the presence of arsenic in crops. He states positively 
that arsenic as it exists in the different artificial man- 
ures (such as superphosphate) will be taken up by 
plants growing where those manures had been applied. 
He found this to be the case with cabbages ; and tur- 
nips taken from the fields in which superphosphate had 
been used gave the most unmistakeable evidence of 
having been arseniated. The facts thus collected ap- 
pear to Dr. Davy to have some important bearings, 
for ‘‘ though the quantity of arseni¢ which occurs in 
such manures is not large when compared with their 
other constituents, and the proportion of that sub- 
stance which is thus added to the soil must be still 
small, still plants may, during their growth, as in the 
case of the alkaline and earthy salts, take up a congid- 
erable quantity of this substance, though its proportion 
in the soil may be but very small. Further, as arsenic 
is well known to be an accumulating poison, by the 
continued use of vegetables, containing even a minute 
proportion of arsenic, that substance may collect in the 
system till its amount may exercise an injurious effect 
on the health of man and animals.” 


DestituTiON OF THE JEWS AT GIBRALTER.—The 
Jewish Messenger publishes letters from Gibralter, re- 
vealing a state of terrible destitution and suffering 
among the Jews in that part of the world, resulting 
trom the war between Spain and Morocco. The 
Chronicle says : 

“Placed as they are between the attacking Span- 
iards, the defending Moors, with the savage Kabyle 
ready to village and plunder them, need we wonder 
that hundreds of Jewish families have fled from Tan- 
giers, regardless of their destitution, heedless where 
they shall find a shelter for their weary heads, a home 
for their houseless wives and starving children? 
Twenty-seven hundred of these care-worn beings have 
arrived at Gibralter. 


Hayti.—La Republique of 11th month 10th, declares 
that the present Republican Government is the best 
that has ever existed in Hayti, and enumerates among 
the good works it bas already achieved, the creation 
of a good police, the re-organization of the tribunals 
and their freedom from corruption, and the extension 
of commerce. 


In England lately a coal-digger at Hettonle-Hole: 





INTELLIGENCER. 


an earnest student of astronomy, and greatly in y 
of a good telescope, made a direct application to 
Queen for an ingtrument. His hopes were not digs 
pointed, and after the lapse of a short time a yp, 
beautifully finished brass instrument was received} 
the petitioner. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETs, 

FLour and Mrat.—The Flour market is stil] dy 
but prices are well maintained. There is a light ¢y 
port demand at 5 25, with small sales of extra family 
$6 50, and in small lots for home consumption at § 4 
a 5 44 per barrel for superfine; $5 62 a 5 87} fore 
tras. Fancy lots range from $6 50 to7. Kye Flog 
is firm at $4 37}, an@ Penna. Corn Meal at $3 75, 
barrel. 


Grain.—The offerings of Wheat continue light, byl 
the demand is quite active; sales of 2000 bus. prim 
Delaware and Peuna. red at 132; white at 137 a 14%! 
Rye is in demand, at 93 eents, Corn is in fair 
mand, and 8000 bushels new yellow sold at 77 a 8, 
afloat and in store, and some damp at 73 a 75c. ( 
are steady ; 2300 bushels Delaware sold at 42 a 4% 

CLoveRsKED is in fair demand at $5 a 5 25 peru 
lbs.; 550 for a choice lot, and 4 75 for lots frog 
wagons. ‘Timothy sells in a small way at $2 50, and 
Flaxseed at 1 56 per bushel. 


———————————————————————————————— 


YOUNG WOMAN baving had some experiene 
A in teaching, and possessing a certificate of quali 
fication, is desirous of a situatiou in a family scuool, 
Address C. CLEMENT, 
12 mo. 17,—3t. Paulsvoro, N. J. 
























“ ©\CRIPTURAL WATCHWORD ”—a little book for 

daily reading, just issued and for sale by th 
publishers, Hays & Zell, 439 Market st., Philadelphia, 
Retail price 31 cents; per dozen $3.36 cents. Singh 
copies sent by mail, prepaid, for 37 cents. 12 mo. 11, 








EAVY BLEACHED SHIRTINGS made from Ap. 
RICAN CoTTon, warranted in all respects the 
product of Free Labor. For sale by 
ELI DILLIN, 
No. 1218 Green st., opposite Ridge Avenue. 

11 mo. 26, 1859. 

\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
. YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Winter Session 
of this institution will commence on the 14th of 11th 
mo. next, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. No extra 
charges. 

For further particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 24—3 m. 








PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR BOTH 
SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session will 
commence the 3d of 10th mo. 

Terms $115 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. Languages and Drawings extra. 

It is hoped that Friends interested will avail them- 
selves of the preference by entering pupils early. Ap- 
ply, for particulars, to 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, 
Purcelville, Loudon Co., Va. 
8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. 





Merrihew & Thempson, Printrs, Lodge et., N. side Pern’a Bank 
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